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Please write your name and address plainly. 

State whether other varieties may be substituted in case 
those you order can not be supplied. Mistakes will be cheer- 
fully rectified if they occur, which is not likely, as I receive 
orders for nothing but strawberry plants. Send money at my 
risk by P. O. Money Order, Registered Letter, Draft on New 
York or Express. Less than adollar may be sent in one cent 
or three cent stamps. 

All express orders are sentin new baskets, lined with oiled 
paper and damp moss, with plants tied and labeled and in an 
upright position with leaves exposed, and plenty of damp 
moss between the bunches. This plan originated with myself 
and is so superior that all first-class nurserymen are adopt- 
ing it. 

If you will send me, with your order, the names and ad- 
dresses of strawberry growers of your acquaintance, (either 
amateur or professional,) I will reciprocate by putting in some 
extras that will please you. 

If you learn anything new in strawberry culture, or have 
seen new varieties, or unusually large crops, please commitini- 
cate with me. 

We can rarely dig plants before April, but as soon as it is 
possible all orders will be filled. Iam as anxious to get them 
off as you are to receive them. 

CANADIAN CUSTOMERS are recommended to procure 
plants from John Little, of Prospeet Hill, Fish Creek P.O., Ont. 
instead of sending to me. He has nearly or quite all desirable 
sorts, and is perfectly reliable. Owing to the high rate of post- 
age, and the risk of having plants detained in the custom 
house, it is not advisable to send here for themif they can be 
obtained in Canada. 
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A Fall Price List will be issued in July, and 
sent out to all my customers. Others will re- 
ceive it on application. 
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3-4 a4 TO oY CUSTOMERS 


~(T is with some degree of satisfaction that this 
QC) Catalogue is presented to my customers and 
3 friends. Those issued in the past have brought 
such speedy and encouraging responses that I anti- 
cipate for this a favorable reception. It has been 
prepared with unusual care and contains the pith 
of what might be spread over much more space. The 
past season was very favorable for the growth of 
plants in this locality although it was so very dry in 
some places. The winter is all that could be desired 
and my plants, being covered, are safe from injury 
in the future. 


My collection contains nearly all thé desirable 
varieties, and they were all grown here. They will 
be found vastly superior to those which have been 
bought to sell again. Every grower knows how very 
unsatisfactory new varieties are the first season 
after they have been shipped, repacked and shipped 
again. How many had any great success with the 
Big Bob last year, or with the Bidwell the year be- 
fore? The plants I offer were grown on rich loam, 
with plenty of room, and are strong, stocky and true 
to name. My method of packing. in baskets is so 
perfect that I can see no room for improvement. I 
have never yet received a single complaint, but 
very many commendations. It is because I have 
such perfect confidence in it that I can warrant the 
safe arrival of all I send out. My responsibility 
never ceases until the plants arrive and are found 
satisfactory. I have never yet refused to rectify 
any mistake, or refill any order, in case the plants 
had been injured or lost by detention or accident. 


Yours respectfully, 


Marrnew Crawrorp. 
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LOCATION.—As this fruit grows wild in all localities, it 
may be grown successfully in any garden, and_the most con- 
venient place willanswer very well. It succeeds best, however 
in a coo! place; and, for this reason the north side of a hill or 
building is to be preferred if one can have a choice. Places 
in the vicinity of large trees should be avoided, as their roots 
take up the moisture so much needed by the strawberry. 


SOIL.—Any soil in which potatoes will flourish is just right 
for this fruit. It should be deep, rich and moist, with a cool 
surface if the best results are desired; but we often see fine 
fruit raised on poor, sandy soil that is neither cool nor moist. 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL.—If water stands on or 
near the surface the land must be drained, for the strawberry 
will not flourish with its roots in stagnant water. In prepar- 
ing the ground, keep the best soil on top, for the most import- 
ant roots of the strawberry are near the surface. If it be 
lumpy means must be used to make it fine, just as for any 
other valuable crop. Almost any amount of well-rotted man- 
ure inay be scattered over the surface, after plowing, and 
harrowed in. No coarse manure should be put on at the time 
of planting. It may, however, be put on in winter when it will 
help to protect the plants, and the soluble parts will be carried 
to the roots by the rain and melting snow. 


FERTILIZERS.—Although the strawberry is not a gross 
feeder, it responds readily to a good supply of available plant 
food. All heavy crops are grown on rich soil, and if it has 
been enriched for a previous crop, all the better. Well decom- 
posed stable manure is as good as anything, and when this 
cannot be obtained, the next best thing is bone dust and ashes. 
Four or five hundred pound of the former and fifty bushels of 
the latter are considered sufficient for an acre. Some growers, 

| ail put on more than twice as much. Ashesalone ae 
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sometimes very beneficial. They are to be scattered over the 
surface and worked in with a harrow or cultivator. Bone 
dust and stable manure mixed and turned over occasionally 
will be found excellent. 


TRANSPLANTING includes taking up the plants and re- 
setting. It pays to do this with care, for, although the plants 
will live after being damaged, they will do much better by 
careful handling. It is important that the roots be not dried 
while out of the ground. All dead leaves and runners should 
be removed and the roots shortened to three or four inches, (if 
in the spring). Keep the roots in water when transplanting, 
and take each plant out as needed instead of letting them dry 
in the wind. Set them so that the crown will be level with 
the surface, and let the roots be spread out, and damp soil 
be pressed firmly about them. If the roots are not in close 
contact with the soil the plant is liable to dry out; if the crown 
is covered the plant will not grow, and if the soil is wet when | 
pressed about the roots it may form into a hard Jump in a dry 
time and prevent growth. It is best to put just a little damp 
soil against the roots, press that, and then fill in the rest leay- 
ing it loose. 

WORTH KNOWING.—AI who have cultivated straw- 
berries must have noticed how inconvenient it is to have the 
runners extending in all directions. Sometimes they run from. 
one row to the other where they are torn up by the cultivator, 
and sometimes two plants send their runners towards each 
other making some parts of the row too thick, and leaving 
others vacant. All this may be avoided by setting the plants 
in such a position that they will run ina given direction. I 
discovered years ago, that the strawberry plant sends out run- 
ners in but one direction, or from one side, and that is the side 
opposite the old runner that produced it. If the side of the 
plant from which the main runner was cut is set towards the 
north, that plant will run to the south. 


A COMMON MISTAKE—When persons buy plants at a 
high price and are anxious to increase them as fast as possible, 
they allow the first runners to root. In this way the plant, 
while yet weak from recent transplanting, exhausts itself in 
producing a few feeble runners. A much better way is to 


ky strengthen the plant by cutting offevery runner and blossom “4 | 
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until later in the season when it will send out from three to a 
dozen strong runners at once. There is nothing gained by 
working a plant or an animal when in a feeble condition. 


CULTIVATION.—The ground among strawberry plants 
should be kept well stirred all the spring and summer so as to 
let air to the roots and kill all weeds. In stirring the soil avoid 
covering the crowns of the plants. The best cultivator for the 
work is the ** Planet Jr.””, When cool, damp weather comes in 
the fall, the strawberry sends out new roots near the surface 
and these should not be disturbed; for this reason all deep cul- 
tivation should be discontinued until the fruit is gathered. 


HABITS.—The strawberry grows all summer to store up 
food for the production of fruit the following season, just as 
the onion or beet does. Instead of storing up this food in the 
form of a bulb or root it is stored in the plant. If the plant is 
allowed to waste its strength in producing runners, or is de- 
prived of the needed food, the crop will be small in con- 
sequence. If the roots are injured by cultivating late in the 
fall, or wrenched and broken by freezing and thawing, the 
plant will make an effort to repair the damage at the expense 
of fruit. For this reason it is advisable to give it every op- 
portunity to do its best, and prevent it from injury during the 
winter. 

MULCHING keeps the ground cool and moist and allows 
the surface roots to work to the best advantage. In no other 
way can these advantages be secured so readily. Any coarse 
material that will shade the ground will answer—as straw, 
tanbark, sawdust, boards, brick or tile. 

WINTER PROTECTION.—The strawberry is hardy and 
needs no protection when growing wild in the meadow or 
among the stumps in the clearing. In such situations the 
ground is always shaded and the surface roots remain unin- 
jured. Where the sun shines on the bare ground the case is 
different. At night it may freeze and be lifted up by the ex- 
pansion of the water as it turns to ice, lifting the plant with 
it. When it thaws the soil returns to its place but the plant 
does not. If this is repeated often enough the roots will be 
drawn out entirely. On dry soil this never occurs as it is only 
the water in the soil that expands. Any coarse material that 
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surface every bright day. As long as it remains frozen no 
great damage can be done. If the plant has been allowed to 
form a thick mat of surface roots they are lifted bodily and 
not broken, but settle back in their places thus protecting each 
other. A mild, open winter is more injurious than a steady 
eold one, and frequently the damage is donein March. It 
will thus be seen that winter covering is especially necessary 
where the soil is wet or clayey, and where the plants are not 
so thick as to protect each other. 

W ATER.—The strawberry needs plenty of water while 
the fruit is growing and ripening, and if it is not supplied the 
berries will diminish in size. Where a spring or small stream 
can be turned on the bed it produces astonishing results. 

TIME TO PLANT.—AIU large plantations are set in the 
spring. By being planted then they get well established be- 
fore the hot, dry weather of summer comes. Asa rule the 
earlier it is done the better, but there are exceptions. If much 
rainy weather follows planting, and the soil gets packed, they 
are not apt to do so well. 

FALL PLANTING.—AS soon as young runners can be 
obtained in the summer they may be set out ina small way; 
and if the work be carefully done, and the season favorable, 
the finest fruit may be obtained. Greater care is required in 
fall planting as the plants are full of sap and the roots are not 
mature. Later in the season when more mature and the wea- 
ther cool, there is less risk, but the plants are not so likely to 
survive the winter. They should never be taken up when the 
ground is hard lest the roots be injured. Ihave perfect success 
with plants set in July and August. As each plant is taken 
up with care, the runners, and all but two or three healthy 
leaves are removed and the plant is putin water. 'They are 
usually planted where some early crop has been taken off. 
As soon as set, some short grass is scattered over each plant 
to shade it a little while it is getting started. In a short time 
the grass dries up and the plant grows right along. No water 
is ever given. 

POTTED PLANTS are used very much of late years, and 
are usually very satisfactory. The main objection to them is 
their cost and their liability to carry the larva of injurious 


is insects to the new bed. The crown borer, the worst enemy of _ 
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the strawberry, is disseminated in this way. If, however, the 
plants are potted or rooted—rather—in new beds there is not 
much danger. Potted plants are obtained by filling small 
pots with rich soil and sinking them to the rim near the plants 
from which the runners are to be taken. One runner is plac- 
ed in each pot and held there by a small stone or lump of 
earth. If the pots are kept moist they will be full of roots in 
about two weeks, and the sooner they are planted after that 
the better. If kept long they become “ pot bound” and stunt- 
ed. If potted plants have to be sent far the express charges 
make them very costly. 


TRANSPLANTED PLANTS.—If runners are transplant- 
ed about four inches apart in mellow soil, where they can be 
shaded and watered, if necessary, in about a week they may 
be taken up after a thorough watering, and set out with the 
soil adhering, when they will nearly equal potted plants in 
value. It is, however, much better to procure a few plants in 
spring, of the sorts desired, and from them one can get potted 
plants or layers in abundance. 


THE WHITE GRU B.—This grub is generally known as an 
enemy of the strawberry. It is the larva of the May bug and 
requires three years to get its growth and change to the perfect 
insect. During this time, and especially the last year it lives 
on the roots of plants. When in the soil there is no known 
remedy but to kill them. They may generally be found under 
or near any plant that looks sickly or is wilting; and if not 
killed they will follow the row, destroying every plant as they 
go. They are usually found in sod ground, and for this reason 
it is safer to plant on land that has been occupied for two or 
three years by some howed crop. 


THE CROWN BORER is more to be feared than the white 
grub, especially as it is damaging hundreds of plantations 
where its presence is not suspected. Itisasmall white worm 
with a brown head, and is not over a quarter of an inch in 
length, and is generally found curled up ina circle. Besides 
boring into the crown it eats the bark off the roots, leaving 
the plant more dead than alive. The remedy is to plow up 
the bed as soon as the fruit is picked, and sow it to buck- 
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HILL CULTURE.—In growing in hills the runners are all 
cut off as soon as they appear so as to increase the size and 
strength of the plant that it may be able to bear abundantly. 
More plants will be needed by this method as they are set 
closer—usually a foot apart in the row, and the rows from 18 
to 36 inches. Very fine fruit has been grown by this method, 
but I think it will have to be abandoned as the crown borer 
and other enemies become more abundant. Three or four 
crops are expected from the same plants when grown in hills 
but this gives all the injurious insects every chance to multi- 
ply. 

MATTED ROWS.—Nearly all the berries found in the 
market are grown in matted rows. In the spring plants are 
set in rows four feet apart, and from one to two feet in the row, 
according to the vigor of the variety and the fertility of the 
soil. All runners are allowed to root, and the spaces between 
the rows are kept stirred with the cultivator which is narrow- 
ed as the plants need more room. At the end of the season 
the whole surface is covered. 


I originated the following method and gave it to the pub- 
lic through the Ohio Farmer some years ago. It combines 
so many advantages that I can recommend it to every one 
who cultivates the soil. All who have tried it are pleased with 
it, and if it were generally adopted there would be no more 
failures with this fruit. I will try to make it so plain that all 
ean understand, for it is adapted to the smallest garden or the 
largest farm. : 


CRAWFORD’S METHOD.—Select ground that is suited 
to the potato, and as early in the spring as it is fit to work, 
plow it as deep as possible without bringing the poor sub-soil 
to the surface. After plowing, spread over the surface a heavy 
coating of well-rotted manure, or its equivalent in bone dust 
and wood ashes. This should be thoroughly worked into the 
soil with the harrow or cultivator, after which the surface 
should be left smooth. It should then be planted to straw- 
berries three feet by four with rowsrunning both ways. Choice 
should be made of a vigorous growing sort, and only strong, 
healthy plants that have not been dried or injured in any way 
should be used. It is very important that the crown be not 

covered, or failure will follow. Immediately after setting | 
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strawberries, plant a hill of early potatoes between every two 
plants, in the narrow space—leaving the wide space for the 
cultivator. The surface should be kept well stirred with the 
cultivator and hoe, and every blossom and runner cut off as 
they appear until the potatoes are dugin July. By that time 
the plants will be very strong and able to send out several 
large, healthy runners at once. If there are any white grubs 
in the soil they will be found in the hill of potatoes and it is 
well to look out for them. After digging the potatoes, culti- 
vate the ground both ways until it is as fine as ashes, after 
which the cultivator is to be run in the wide space only. The 
runners wii! soon fill the space occupied by the potatoes, 
and as the strip of plants grows wider, the cultivator must be 
narrowed up; and if any weeds come up among the plants 
they must be removed with the hoe or by hand. <All deep 
cultivation must be discontinued in September lest the surface 
roots be disturbed, and no stirring among the plants should 
be done in the spring. If weeds appear, shave them off with 
the hoe. If, however, the bed is mulched as it should be, 
there will be no trouble from weeds. 

As soon as the fruit is picked plow up the bed and sow it 
to buckwheat, hungarian or eorn for fodder; or it may be 
planted to celery, pickles or any second crop. In this way the 
land produces three crops in two years, while by any other 
method only one is produced. 

I hope to hear from any person who gives this method a 
trial and finds it unsatisfactory. 

PRIZE BERRIES.—Now that strawberry shows are held 
in all parts of the country, there is some satisfaction in grow- 
ing and exhibiting this fruit in perfection. It is not necessary 
that berries be of the largest size. Some varieties that are 
noted for their superior quality or attractive appearance rece- 
ive more attention, if well grown and ripened, than the over- 
grown and misshapen specimens we often see. To grow the 
finest berries it is only necessary to see that the wants of the 
plant are supplied. It needs room for proper developement, 
and should receive no check in its growth by weeds, drouth or 
insects. The ground between the plants should be well cover- 
ed during the winter so that the roots be not wrenched and 
broken by alternate freezing and thawing; no deep cultiva- 

es should be given in the spring, and thesupply of food map 
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water should be constant and abundant. Prize berries are 
obtained by good culture and in no other way. 


NEW SORTS should be tested in a small way before be- 
ing planted extensively. It is possible that they may be supe- 
rior to any well-tried sort, but itis not probable. Whena vari- 
ety is said to be superior in every respect, some one will find a 
defect in it, and, perhaps a serious one. A single dozen, if well 
eared for, will produce from a few hundred to several thou- 
sand plants, and enough may be sold the next spring to pay 
all expenses, besides leaving a bed for bearing. By testing 
new sorts in this way you lose nothing and may gain much. 

PROFIT.—Strawberry growing is not only exceedingly 
pleasant but usually profitable, if good jadgment is exercised. 
If grown with potatoes as I recommend, the ground is oceupi- 
ed but a short time, little labor is required and the soil is in 
excellent condition for the following crop. Although a large 
amount of food is required to build up the plant for fruiting, 
but little fertility is removed form the soil; and itis well known 
that almost any crop does well after strawberries. 

PICKING AND SORTING.—I¢ growers for market real- 
ized the importance of having their berries carefuliy picked 
and sorted their profits in many cases would be doubled. I 
have often seen berries in market, that, although well grown, 
had such an uninviting look that they had to be sold at a re- 
duced price. Green and half-ripened berries should never be 
seen among ripe ones; and long stemsand berries without the 
ealyx depreciate the value of good fruit: Large and small 
berries should never be nixed. A very few of the latter, while 
adding but little to the measure, spoil the looks of the whole. 
We usually make three classes, rejecting the very smallest, 
and no other detail of the business pays as well as this. One 
day last season I sold the entire picking for three, four and five 
dollars a bushel; and the same day another grower who had 
nearly as good berries, but not sorted, sold his for $2.50 a bushel. 
In cities where fine fruit is appreciated, choice berries bring 
from twenty-five to fifty cents a quart, while common ones 
sell for five or six cents. 

MARKETING.— When berries are sold in the home mar- 
ket, they may be carried in clean handle baskets, which cost 
ee fifty centsa dozen. These baskets shoul sixte oars 
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quarts, but should never be filled. They are not emptied but 
weighed and left with the grocer who gives new baskets in 
return. A bushel of strawberries weighs from thirty-eight to 
thirty-nine pounds, but we always give forty pounds for a bus- 
hel, or a pound and a quarter for a quart. The grocer empties 
them into trays as needed, and sells them by wine measure, 
often making over forty quarts from a bushel. 


WHAT KINDS TO RAISE.—Success in strawberry cul- 
ture will depend very much on a properselection of varieties. 
I will therefore offer a few suggestions. If the object be to 
raise a supply for the table, it is well to have several varieties, 
including the earliest and latest, so as to prolong the season. 
A berry for home use should be of excellent quality and of fine 
form and color, while firmness and size are not so important: 
For canning, a berry should be firm enough to retain its shape, 
and of dark color to the center. As a rule, foreign sorts are 
not first rate for canning. For market, productiveness is of 
the first importance, for without this there can be no profit. 
If the grower be a beginner, it is well to plant only such sorts 
as are known to succeed on sintilar soil, and with his mode of 
eulture. No prudent man would plant a new variety exten- 
sively, even if the plants were presented to him. Size, color 
and form are important in market, especially where the best 
is appreciated. Firmness is very desirable, and for a distant 
market it is indispensable. It pays well to study the market: 
If one lives near a large city and knows how to produce the 
finest fruit, it will pay to raise that kind, even if the crop be 
smaller. The expense for picking or transportation is the 
same, and it is much pleasanter to sell a good article. Asa 
rule the most productive sorts pay the best, especially if they 
are sent to market in the best condition; but every grower 
should raise some of the finest for those who are willing to pay 
for them. By so doing he will know just when to discard the 
common sorts. 
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THE “DANIEL BOONE.” - 
I received this variety, together with the Longfellow and 
Warren, from the originator, A. D. Webb, of Kentucky, in the 
fallof 1876. Ithas fruited with me every season since that time. 


I have control of the entire stock of this variety, and will offer 
it to the public in September next at $1.00 per dozen, $5.00 per 
hundred, 40.00 per thousand. In order that every one who 
sells plants may have this variety of his own growing, I make 
this offer. I will send by mail, early in April, 100 plants of the 
Daniel Boone for $20.00; one half cash with the order, and the 
remainder on the receipt of testimonials and photograph, 
which I will send in July. These I will mail to each purchaser 
on the same day. If, on the receipt of the testimonials any 
purchaser is dissatisfied and is unwilling to offer the Daniel 
Boone for sale, he will be excused from paying the remaining 
ten dollars, and may keep the variety for fruiting. 

DESCRIPLION.—Plant, of large size and strong and vigor- 
ous grower; not inclined to rust in Summer nor easily thrown 
out in winter. Blossoms, pistillate; frvit-stalks of medium 
length and very strong, sustaining unusually large trusses of 
fruit. Fruit, of very large size and produced in abundance; 
form, elongated conical, with a slight neck; the largest speci- 
mens broadly conical, but never misshapen. It is large to the 
end of the season. Color, clear red and not apt to fade; flesh 
firm and of good quality; better in this respect than most of 
the prolific market berries. It combines ina high degree the 
qualities of a profitable market berry, and I think it will be- 
come a favorite wherever known. No less than one hundred 
will be sold to any one person, and each purchaser must pledge 
himself not to sell before September, nor for tess than one dol- 
lar per dozen and five dollars per hundred. I reserve the right 
to withdraw this offer at the first of April, and return the 
money if it is not accepted by a sufficient number. 


: Galena, Ils., Feb’y Sth, 1883. 
Frienp Crawrorp,—Have you issued your Catalogue for ’83? 
have not seen it yet. Your plants purchased last season were so. 
extra fine I don’t want to go elsewhere provided you have what I 
want. What are your figures for James Vick, Manchester, Wind- 
sor Chief and Hart’s Minnesota, &e. Snow two feet deep and mer- 
eury 20 degrees below this morning. Yours, W. 'T. CruMMER. 


In reply to the above and many more of similar import, I insert 
the following relative to the JAMES VICK: 

T receiyed it from the originator, S. Miller, of Missouri, about 
four years ago, and fruited it twice, giving it a fairtrial. It pro- 
duced a large number of berries of medium size, with a few larger 
ones. Many of the blossoms failed to set fruit. I saw so little merit 
in it that I destroyed every plant. Jam sorry to give such an un- 
favorable report, especially as the originator and introducer are 

Re of mine; but “the truth is good enough for anybody.” Pe 
Ve = 
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JERSEY QUEEN.—Originated by E. W. Durand, of N. J., the 
most successful grower in the country. It was introduce ve in the 
fall of ’81, by Peter Henderson & Co. My plants came from Durand, 
who speaks of it as follows: 


“The most valuable and by far the best plant I ever produced. 
Such a combination in the way of excellence has never been attain- 
ed or even approached, as it seems possessed of every desirable 
quality. With the six years experience [have had with it, I have 
as yet failed to detect a single fault, being the largest and most 
luxuriant plant I have ever seen, and appearing to thrive under 
any and all circumstances.” 

This variety received a First-Class Certificate of Merit at the 
Boston Horticultural Exhibition of June 28, ’81, and the first prize 
for the “ Best Quart of Any Variety”’ at the Exhibition of the New 
York Horticultural Society in June ’82. 


Henderson & Co. claim that it is the /afest of all strawberries, 
of the largest size, and unsurpassed in flavor; that it possesses the 
delicious aroma peculiar to English strawberries, that on their 
grounds the odor of the ripe fruit was perceptible two hundred 
yards away, that it is one of the finest growing varieties, and that 
it has produced on the grounds of the originator at the rate of 10,000 
quarts to the acre, and that owing to their lateness and fine quality 
they sold for fifty cents a quart. 

Mr. Mead says: 


“T will suy of the fruit that it is the ne: urest approach to per- 
fection in the strawberry that I have yet seen. 


‘ MANCHESTER.—Originated with Jesse Battey, of N. J., and 
introduced by Hale Bros. and Lovett. It was claimed to be “the 
greatest strawberry on earth”’’ for the following reasons: 

_ 1. It is supremely firm, keeping its color and flavor and remain- 
ing firm longer than any other variety. 

2. It is large and exceptionally uniform throughout the season. 

3. In shape it is as near perfect as can be desired, and remark- 
ably uniform; resembling Cumberland Triumph. 

4, It is exquisitely beautiful, being of the most brilliant and 
charming scarlet imaginable, with smooth surface and prominent 
bright golden ends. It ripens all over at once. 

5. It is of superb quality—being much sweeter and richer than 
any other productive variety. 

6. It is wonderfully prolific—producing fully double as much as 
the Ww ilson. 

It is a very vigorous grower, with large, luxuriant and glossy 
einen and putting out large pink runners. 

8. It continues in fruit for a long season, commencing to ripen 
with Chas. Downing, and continuing until very late, bringing up 
the last blossoms to rich and perfect berries. 


9. It endures drouth better than any other variety. Sl 
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10. Its fruit stalks are tall and very strong, admitting of mulch- 
ing, and in a great measure holding the fruit from the ground. 


My plants came from Lovett. 


PRIMO.—Introduced in fall of ’81, by J. G. Burrow, of whom [ 
obtained it. It is claimed to have the true wild strawberry flayor 
developed to a degree not possessed by any other known yariety, 
rich in color, and alwe uys to be trusted for a crop. 


Mr. Peter B. Mead, good authority on all matters pertaining to 
fruits, says, under date of August, 1880: 

“he Primo is broadly conieal with a small neck, the large 
berries becoming enlarged at the base, and more or less ribbed. 
The seeds are brown and slightly sunken. ‘The flesh is white, ten- 
der, sweet, rich and juicy, with an aromatic flavor like the wild 
berry. The color is a bright scarlet. So far as one season’s trial 
may be relied on its quality may be said to be excellent. The first 
berries were ripe on the 5th of June, or about the time of the Duch- 
ess, grown about twelve feet from it. The flowers are staminate, 
the fruit stalk stout and stands up well, the leaf stalks are stout 
and rather long, the leaflets are large and of a dark green color. 
The plant is a robust grower. It is productive, and the berries are 
of good size, running, during the dyy season, from four to five inches 
in circumference, with few small ones. The past season has not 
been a favorable one for forming an opinion of a strawberry, but 
judging from its perfor mance this season we should not hesitate to 
place the Primo in the list of very promising new kinds.” f 


Mr. Peter B. Mead, writing under date of July 18th, 1881, says: 


“The Primo has done even better with me this season than 
last, and my good opinion of it has been confirmed instead weaken- 
ed. I agree with Mr. Downing in saying that it is one of the best 
strawberries Thave eaten this season, Itis a rich, juicy berry and 
I think sufficiently firm for the market. With me it ripens about 
the time of the Duchess.” 


BIG BOB.—Originated in Miami County, 0., and introduced 
last spring by Mr. Purdy, who claims for it “ the flavor of the Dun- 
can, the perfectness and uniformity of the Windsor Chief, :verag- 
ing in size as large as the largest Sharpless, the healthiness of vine 
and rankness of growth of the Kentucky, and producing as many 
berries as the Crescent.” My plants came from Purdy. If I had 
any idea that the variety is as good as Mr. Purdy claims, I would 
be a buyer of plants instead of a seller. 


ARNOLD'S SHEDLINGS.—Rey. Chas. Arnold, perhaps the 
most scientifie and skillful hortieulturist in Canada, is the origina- 
tor of the following four sorts. I received my stock plants from 
him with the descriptions here given. I know of but one person 
in the United States who have fruited them, and he claims even 
more for them than the originator. They might be in greater de- 
mand, eyen at a higher price, if accompanied by a Jong and glowing 
deseription, but that is not Mr. Arnold’s way. _He says they have 
been grown for three years by the side of the Sharpless, Monarch 
of the West, and several other boasted new varieties,and found 

abe in size, flavor and productiveness. 
Z 
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ALPHA.—Is the earliest of all largé strawberries; an excellent 
flavored and good shipping berry. 


BRIGHT IDA.—Is a beautiful bright red, large high-flavered 
fruit, of delicious fragrance and unequalled in productiveness. 

MAGGIE.—Is very similar to Bright Ida in all respects €2 
that it is darker in color and a few days later. 


2ept 


ARNOLD’S PRIDE.—Is a very late strawberry, of unequalled 
flavor, and is believed to be the largest and most attractive straw- 
peu ever grown, equally hardy and more productive than Wilson’s 

any. 


ORIENT. —‘‘A seedling of the Monarch of the West, is larger, 
firmer and of better color, more prolific, ripens up all over 2nd 
stands up better than its parent. Berries of the largest size often 
measure from six to six and one-quarter inches in circumference; 
size and shape quite uniform, sometimes a little uneven; calyx 
medium; color a beautiful scarlet lake, with shiny surface; flesh 
white, moderately firm; quality excellent: plants vigorous and 
productive, and the fruit runs large to the end. This is undoubted- 
ly the largest and most wonderful strawberry ever tested in this 

. locality.” 


SATIN GLOSS.—A seedling of the Lady Finger. Fruit medi- 
um to large. and in shape somewhat like its parent: calyx very 
large; color bright glossy vermillion, coloring evenly all over: very 
regular in size and shape; flesh firm, which with its immense calyx 
makes it an excellent shipping berry; plant very large and vigorous; 
exceedingly prolific, continuing lomg in fruit and holding its size 
well to the end of the season. Its exquisite form, beautiful color 
and lustrous dark green calyx render it almost indescribably charm- 
ing, and it must be seen to be duly appreciated.” 


WOODWARD’S No. 1.—* The list is already too long, yet this 
is too good a variety to pass unnoticed. It is large, late, handsome 
and good, and very productive. The last berries for about a week 
that I had the past season were of this kind, and they were large 
and beautiful to the last. Unlike the Marvin, it is a very vigorous 
grower, and is not effected by the hottest and brightest weather.” 


GY PSY.—* Those who <lesire the acme of beauty and flavor, and 
are willing to pay the price for it (in high and careful culture), will 
be greatly pleased with this. It is not large, but in elegance of 
form. appearance and flavor it is all that one can wish. Mr. Jerole- 
man, the celebrated strawberry grower of Essex County, speaks of 
it in the following high terms: ‘Waving tricd almost all the new 
strawberries that have appeared during the past ten years, I consi- 
der, taking all in all, the Gypsy is the best variety that I have had 
anything to do with. It never scalds, does not winter-kill, is per- 
feetly free from all diseases, and will grow on cither rich or poor 

ice will yield equal to if not better than Crescent ee eel 
L 
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EARLY CANADA.—This was originated in Canada, by the 
same party who introduced the New Dominion. Ihave so much 
confidence in the originators, and haye heard so many favorable 
reports of the Early Canada that I set out nearly all I had last 
spring instead of offering them for sale. From what I have seen 
and heard of it, I consider that it is a valuable market berry. It 
has been tested in several places and all pronounce it from five to 
ten days earlier than the Wilson. It is supposed to be a seedling 
of the Wilson, and is said to be as large, or larger, equally as good 
a bearer and shipper, and in color and flavor almost identical. Plant 
a good grower and perfectly hardy. 


PIPER’S SEEDLING.—This is an lliinois berry and was sent 
out by the originator a few years ago, without any great flourish. 
I had some correspondence with him and he said so much in its 
favor that I concluded he was not an impartial judge, but I have 
learned since that those who know it best are planting it most ex- 
tensively. I have good reasons for believing this to be a valuable 
variety. ‘The planti s a vigorous grower, forming by far the largest 
stools of any sort I have seen, with very strong roots. No other 
variety within my knowledge withstands so well ihe alternate freez- 
ing and thawing in winter on suitable soils, or comes out so bright 
and fresh in spring. The plants set and ripen a large crop of berries, 
which average larger than Wilson, regular, and good shape; color 
darkest crimson, glossy. ‘The flesh is the darkest, and as sclid as 
any variety I know of.” 


BLACK GIANT.—“‘ Very large, very firm, of deep, rich color; 
producing more berries of the largest size of any plant I have ever 
seen, exceeding the Great American upon its own grounds, but un- 
like the last, is a good grower and an easy plant to manage. Being 
exceedingly firm, is very desirable as a market berry, receiving the 
highest praise from cultivators of experience who have seen it many 
years in succession. Is a very thrifty grower, and _a rapid, vigorous 
runner upon sandy loam or clay soils, never burning or giving way 
in foliage. Is not high-flayored when eaten directly from the. vine, 
but rich, juicy and luscious when sugared for the table.’ Fifty ber- 
ries of this variety weighed 65 ounces. 


SHRITS.—I have a very high opinion of this berry. Jt com- 
bines size, beauty and excellence of quality with great productive- 
ness. It makes very Jarge stools and few runners. This and Oceana 
Chief are identical. E 

COLUMBUS WILSON.—TI received this under the above name 
from a grower in this county. He claims that it is equal to the 
W ilson in productiveness and far abead in size and quality, meet- 
ing with a ready sale at a good price. I have not fruited it. It is 
a good grower. 


NORMAN.—An early berry of the very largest size; color, 
bright red and not apt to fade; form, roundish, conical; largest 
specimens sometimes irregular. Flesh firm enough for market or 
for canning, and rather acid. wel 


i 
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PHOTO.—This variety is gaining friends every year and will 
continue to do so. Last spring my stock of plants was exhausted 
long before the end of the season. It is adapted to home use or 
near market, as it is very soft and juicy. Plant strong, stocky, and 
a luxuriant grower, somewhat inclined to rust late in the summer, 
but always fresh and green in the spring. It is a most abundant 
bearer, and the same plants will produce a heavy crop year after 
year. Blossoms, pistillate. Fruit very large all through the season: 
form, roundish, and very uniform in shape: color, dark, glossy red; 
flesh, sweet, delicious and very tender. 


FINCH’S PROLIFIC.—I fruited but a small bed of this vari- 
ety last season, and that was injured by digging plants, so that I 
ean hardly form an opinion. It is evidently a , good bearer, and it is 
all one could ask for health and vigor. 


It is recommended by G. Cowing, Geo. W. Campbell, Geo. W. 
Trowbridge, Dr. Warder and others. 


‘J. J. Ellinger, an experienced berry grower of Hamilton Co., 
writes: 

“1 have tried several kinds of strawberries and find Finch’s 
Prolific far the best for market. It is a vigorous grower, and the 
fruit is in quantity equal to the Wilson, in quality far superior, and 
sells readily in market for from fifty to seventy-five cents more pe 
drawer thaa Wilson or Kentucky. 

“At the summer meeting of the Ohio Horticultural Society, held 
at Cincinnati, on June 4th in competition with the Miner’s Prolific, 
Windsor Chief, Sharpless, Monarch, Downing, Cumberland Tri- 
umph, Crescent, Golden Defiance, &c., Finch’s Prolifie was award- 
ed the first premium—being pronounced as nearest perfection in 
form, size and color, besides being exceptionally firm and of excel- 
lent quality.’ 

STERLING.—One of the finest berries ever sent out. Plant 
healthy, hardy, vigorous, and fairly productive. I have counted 
230 berries on a plant. Blossoms, pistillate, or nearly so. Fruit, 
large, often five inches in circumference, and sometimes six. Form 
roundish conical, with a slight neck, and never misshapen. Color, 
bright, glossy red, with yellow seeds near the surface. Flesh, firm, 
with a rich, sprightly flavor that has never been surpassed. Fruit 
stalks short. This is its main defect. The cut on the cover is from 
a photograph I had taken of a Sterling berry, and is of the exact 
size. 

DUNCAN.—This is noted for its excellent quality, being one 
of the best in this respect, that has been introduced. ‘The plant i is 
a moderately good grower, making very large stools and but few 
runners. It is a good bearer and one of the ‘first to ripen. Fruit, 
large, roundish conical, and quite uniform in shape and size; color, 
rather pale red: flesh, firm with an exceedingly rich and agreeable 
flavor. 

WARREN.—The companion of the Longfellow, and very dif- 
ferent. Plant, a very satisfactory grower, and perfectly hardy; 
runners, strong but very short- jointed. Fruit, very large, roundish, 
and always uniform in shape and size; color, bronzed red, ripening 

ahs over at once; flesh, firm and of excellent quality. Its mae 
& Se 
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is short, and it is only moderately productive. 

GREEN PROLIFIC.—A very vigorous grower, perfectly heal- 
thy and hardy, and a most abundant bearer. Fruit, very large, 
roundish, light orange scarlet, rather soft and of medium quality. 

DUCHESS.—A very profitable market berry, Makes few run- 
ners but forms immense ‘stools and is a great bearer; very large 
and attractive; quality good. 

JAPT. JACK.—A great market berry ail over the country; 
healthy, vigorous and productive; of good size, fine form and color, 
and of medium quality. 

_ CRESCENT.— The lazy man’s berry.”’ .Wonderfully prodne- 
ane of medium size and quality, very early. A sure bearer. Pis- 
tillate. 

MINER’S PROLITIC.—In the opinion of many, this is the 
one berry for all purposes. Healthy, hardy, vigorous and produc- 
tive; large, dark red and good. 

WILSON.—The well-known market berry. A good berry when 
well grown and fully ripened. Usually small and sour. 

KENTUCKY.—Very late, vigorous, and productive. Good for 
home use or near market. Of good form and color; white inside; 
will not bear much handling. 

LONGFELLOW.—A magnificent berry. A good grower and 
bearer; very late: large, fine looking and of excellent quality. 

MT. VERNON.—AII things considered, this is the best late 
berry for all purposes. It is remarkable for vigor, produetiveness, 
lateness, size and quality. 

SETH BOYDEN.—An old reliable prize taker. It has one 
eT it is apt to have a white end, otherwise it will suit nearly all. 

INDICOTT.—A very desirable variety, resembling the above 
and ripening up better. Very large, fine looking, of good quality 
and productive. One of the best. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH.—Much like the preceding, but larger 
at first. Wonderfully attractive. A fine grower and bearer. 

BIDWELL.—A great success in some places, but a failure in 
many others. It is a good grower, forming large stools and bloom- 
ing abundantly. It fails to bring its fruit to maturity, judging 
Strom one unfavorable season. Very fine when in perfection. 

MARVIN.—Not adapted to my soil. Plant, of medium size, 
stocky, apt to rust, late in blooming and bearing; very large, irre- 
gular in form, and colors unevenly. 

JUCUNDA.—When well grown this is the finest sort ever 
brought to market, and sells for the highest price. Requires high 
culture. Unsate for beginners but exceedingly profitable in the 
hands of skillful growers. It must have winter protection in the 
north. It brings from three to twenty times the price of common 
berries. 

CIN DERELLA.—Much like the Triomphe de Grande—possibly 
animprovement. ( Ff i 

NEW DOMINION.—A Canadian berry introduced in ‘76. It 

has fulfilled every claim made forit. It is a good grower and bea- 
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rer, very hardy, and late in ripening. Fruit, large, light red and 
good, 

_ EARLY QUEEN.—Hardy, vigorous and productive: of large 
size, fine form and color, and of good quality. 


SPRINGDALE.—Immense in size, excellent in quality and 
attractive. Moderately prolific. Pistillate.. 


SHARPLESS.—Plant large, vigorous, productive; fruit, very 
large, sometimes misshapen: good color, and of excellent quality. 


3 CUMBERLAND TRIUMPH.—A very desirable variety, and 
adapted to all soils and localities.’ If I were restricted to but one 
variety, this would be my choice. 


HART’S MINNESOTA.—One of the best that has been intro- 
duced for years. A good grower and bearer, perfectly hardy, both 
early and late. Fruit, large, of good form and color, and of high 
flavor. 

CHAS. DOWNING.—A very desirable variety for either home 
use or market. It is often recommended as the best for all purpo- 
ses. Its one fault is that it sometimes rusts badly. 


WINDSOR CHIEF.—A very profitable market berry, It is 
wonderfully prolific, of large size, fine form and color and quite late. 
It will produce more from fall-set plants than any other I ever saw. 
Pistillate. 


HUDDLESTON’S FAVORITE.—This variety has received 
great praise, but, it has not been very satisfactory with me. Itisa 
fine, healthy grower, but I cannot see its great value. Mr. Roe 
says it bears as in: uny berries as the Crescent and is twice as large. 


GLEN DALE.—As I was the first to bring this berry to the no- 
tice of the public I have watched it with much interest. I have 
heard two unfavorable reports as to its productiveness—one from 
Mansfield, 0., the other from Kansas City, Mo. I know of no surer 
sort to produce a crop. It is an excellent grower and bearer, not 
apt to rust in summer nor to heave out in winter. It matures every 
berry, is not injured by late frosts, is easily picked, will keep Jonger 
and carry farther without getting mussy than any other berry. 
Fruit, large to very large, of good form and color, and very firm. 
Its faults are, that it has no gloss, is not good enough, is apt to fade 
after being picked and its hulls and Jong crooked stems are too 
large for consumers. 

Mr. Lovett, of N. J., now claims that his nursery was chiefly 
instrumental in bringing it (Glendale) before the public. The fact 
is the Glendale was offered for sale by Purdy, Roe, Hance and 
others before Monmouth Nursery was more than half way between 
nothing and something; and while Mr. Lovett himself was working 
in Mr. Roe’s nursery in N. 


MYNARCIL—W actully productive and rather light color- 
ed. Excellent in every other way. 


RED JACKET.—Hardy, vigorous and productive. Apt to rust. 
Fruit, large, bright red, tart. Season, long. No great prize. si 
at) 
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POSTAGE.—Plants will be sent by mail, prepaid at the 
dozen rates as given above. When ordering larger quantities 
Ki add 20 cents for 50, and 35 cents for 100, for postage. 
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I have made a specialty of the strawberry for more than a 
quarter of a century, and have learned some things in regard 
to its culture. The result of my experience and observation, 
in a condensed form, is contained in this little book, and is 
printed for the benefit of my customers. Articles that I have 
prepared on this subject have been used by nurserymen and 
essayists, both east and west, without credit. One enterpris- 
ing nurseryman published my entire catalogue as his own, 
simply changing the address and some remarks to customers. 
I occasionally receive in the reports of horticultural societies, 
essays on the strawberry largely composed of what I have 
written, and in my own language. While this may be com- 
plimentary to me, I prefer to have it go out over my own sig- 
nature. I am always on the look-out for anything new on 
this subject, and very little misses my eye. 

I have been a member, at one time, of eleven state and 
several county horticultural societies, and take, on an average, 
over a dozen agricultural papers. In addition to this, I have 
a large number of friends and correspondents all over this 
country and in Canada, who send me reports of horticultural 
meetings and strawberry exhibitions. In this way I keep 
posted on my specialty. 

Iam more than willing that whatever I write on the straw- 
berry should be published, for it will not mislead; but I am 
entitled to credit, and no one can afford to de prive me of it. 
“A word to the wise is sufficient.” 
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St. Augustine, Fla. 

Bidwell plants received. They turned out to be the finest 
of plants and well packed. Your liberal count exceeds the 
bakers’. Jos. F. Cox. 

Amherstburg, Ont. 

I received the plants all safe last Saturday in the Custom 
House. Iam well pleased with them; they are all good, strong 
plants and arrived in good condition. Accept my sincere 
thanks for the two varieties you sent me gratuitously. 

JOUN THORNE. 
aris, Mo. 

Plants arrived in EXCELLENT condition. Thanks for your 
VERY LIBERAL count. D. C. GORE. 

Westport, Mo. 

The plants came to hand all right and in fine condition. 
Uudoubtedly you UNDERSTAND how to pack and forward 
plants; not only to your OWN satisfaction but also to that of 
the purchaser, which is quite a desideratum. And as to kiber- 
ality in counting you would AGREEABLY disappoint the most 
greedy old case. EUGENE LINDSAY. 


: Galena, Ill. 
-Plants received in the best condition of any I ever pur- 
chased, and have bought a few in my life. W. F. CRUMMER. 

Marietta, Pa. 
Plants received in good zondition. They are good plants. 

H. M. ENGLE & Son, 


Davenport, lowa. 
Plants received from you in good ORDER but bad COUN’, 
there being a small surplus },.:t.a big per cent of each kind. 
Wm. H. HOLMES. 


; Indian Run, Pa. 
The strawberry plants ¢nme to hand in fine condition, 
and are the finest plants I have ever bought. 
JAS. A. NELSON. 
Kankakee, Ml. 
Strawberry plants receive:)in excellent condition. Thanks 
for very liberal count. Youinust have superior facility or skill 
in growing plants with such extremely strong and vigorous 
roots. H. LORING. 
Sterling, Kansas. 
Strawberry plants received In good order, and fine plants. 
Could not be better. K. P. FISHER. 
Lansing, Mich. 
The plants came to hand some time ago—good plants, well 
grown and in excellent condition.. Your way of shipping in 
baskets is admirable. EZRA JONES. 
: No. Reading, Mass. 
Accept thanks for the first-class plants you sent. ; 
C..S. PRATT: 
Waukon, Lowa. 
The 250 Bidwell and 253 Finch’s received in fine order. 
They were the best plants and packed most nicely of any 1 
ever bought. The weather being very unfavorable when they 
came they were not set until eight days after the date of ship- 
ment and not removed from the basket. When set they were 
not wilted in the least and are ALL growing finely. 
JOHN F. DAYTON. 
Westville, Champaign Co., O. 
The plants came all right, the finest Tever saw. Hope to 
be able to reward you for your fair dealing by soliciting pat- 
ronage from friends. : U. G. BURKE. 
Houston, Texas. 
The plants came in as good condition as I ever received 
any, though about six days on the way. J. W. BARNES. 
Knoxville, West Va. 
Through the carelessness of the mail, my plants arrived 
19 days after they were sent out by you. I lost one-half of the 
Sharpless and Longfellow, two of the Hart’s Minnesota, and 
all the Photo but two. J. L. SIMPSOy. 


